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ON THE DIVINING ROD. 


“| will show you dat it is possible, a vary possible, to 


discover de spring of water, and de little fountain hidden 
in de ground, vidout any mattock, or spade, or dig at ail.”’ 
Dousterswivel, in the Antiquary. 

Of the numerous popular superstitions 
which were formerly so prevalent, and 
which have yielded, one by one, before 
the “march of intellect,” none, perhaps, 
has kept its ground more firmly than a faith, 
inthe pretended virtues of the divining rod. 
That it has not yet even retreated into the 
ranks of the vulgar and ignorant, but has 
still supporters of the highest pretension, is 
shown by the following note, which we 
extract from the 22d volume of the Quar- 
terly Review—a work which lays claim to 
the first place in the periodical literature 
of Great Britain. 

The employment of the divining rod when 
used to discover ore or metal, was asscociated 
The fact 
however, of the discovery of water being effected 


with many superstitious observances. 


by it when held in the hands of certain persons 
seems indubitable. The following narrative, 
which has been lately communicated to us by a 
friend residing in Norfolk, puts the subject in 
the clearest point of view. And we shall simply 
state that the parties, whose names are well 
known to many of our readers, are utterly inca- 
pable either of deceiving others, or of being de- 
ceived themselves. 

“January 2lst, 1818—It is just fifty years 
since Lady N’s attention was first called to this 
subject; she was then sixteen years old, and 
Was on a visit with her family at a chateau in 
Provence, the owner of which wanted to find a 
spring to supply his house, and for that purpose 
had sent for a peasant, who could do so witha 
twig. The English party ridiculed the idea, 
but still agreed to accompany the man, who, 


ED 


| arrived at the object of his search, and they ac. 


cordingly dug and found him correct.—He was 
qiute an uneducated man, and could give no ac- 
count of the faculty in him or ef the means 
which he employed, but many others, he said 
could do the same. 

“The English party now tried for themselves 
but all in vain, tillit came to the turn of Lady N., 
when to her amazement and alarm, she found that 
the same fuculty was in her, as in the peasant, 
aud on her return to England she often exerted 
it, though in studious concealment. She was 
afraid lest she should be ridiculed, or should, 

perhaps, get the name of a witch, and in either 
case she thought tnat she should certainly never 
get a husband. 

“OF late years her scruples began to wear 
away, and when Dr II. Hutton published Oza- 
nam’s researches in 1803, where the effect of the 
divining rod is treated as absurd she wrote a 
long letter to him, signed X. Y. Z., stating the 
facts which she knew. The Doctor answered it, 
begging further information; Lady N. wrote 
again, and he, in his second letter, requested the 
name of his correspondent: that Lady N. also 
gave. 

“A few years afterwards she went, at Dr- 
Hurron’s particular request, to see him at Wool- 
wich, and she then shewed him the experiment 
and discovered a svring ina field which he had 
lately bought near the New College, then build- 
ing. ‘This same field he has since sold to the 
College, and for a larger price in consequence ef 
the spring. 

‘Lady N. this morning shewed the experi- 
ment to Lord G. Mr. S., and me, in the park at 
W. She took a thin, forked hazel twig, about 
16 inches long, and held it by the end, the joint 
pointing downwards. When she came toa place 
where water was under the ground, the twig im- 
mediately bent, and the motion was more or less 
rapid as she approached or withdrew from the 





alter walking some way, pronounced that he had 
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spring. When just over it, the twig turned so 
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quick as to snap, breaking near her fingers, | 
which by pressing it were indented, and heated, | 
and almost blistered ; a degree of agitation was 

also visible in her face. When she first made 

the experiment, she says this agitation was¢reat | 
and to this hour she cannot wholly divest herself | 
of it, though it gradually decreases. She re- 

peated the trial several times in cifferent parts of 

the park, and her statements were always accu | 
rate. Among those persons in Bugland, who 
have the same faculty she says she never knew | 
it so strong in any as in Sir C. Uf. and Miss PF. 
It is extraordinary that no effect is produced at 
a well or ditch, or where earth does not inter- 
pose between the twig and the water. ‘Tlie ex- 
ercise of the faculty is independent of any voli- 


tion. 

‘“¢ So far our narrator, in whom, we repeat, the 
most implicit confidence may be placed.” 

When this extraordinary narrative was first 
published here, we remember that it attract- 
ed universal attention. Many a learned es- 
say on the subject appeared in our news- 
papers, and the doctrine of the British re- 
viewer was confirmed by evidence to satu- 
ration, from every part of the country. 

It was indeed an imposing spectacle for 
us simple republicans, to see the noble wa- 
ter witch, Lady .V’, performing her divina- 
tions before Lord G, Sir C. Hy, &e.— 
persons not only “incapable of deceiving 
others,’ but, as the reviewer gravely as- 
serts, “ulterly incapable of being decciv- 
el themselves.” 

Of the wonders ascribed to Lady N., 
one of the most remarkable is that which 
she is said to have performed at Woolwich, 
where she visited Dr. Hutton, “ at his par- 
ticular request—showed him the experi- 
ment—and discovered a spring near the 
New College, so as to enable him to sell 
the field at a large price. Now it hap- 
pens, notwithstanding the infallibility of 
the witnesses, that this statement was al- 
most wholly unfounded. A contradiction 
soon made its appearance, from Dr. Hut- 
ton himself, in which it is explicitly stated, 
that Lady N’s visit was nol at his request, 
that it was not until after the field in ques- 


tion had been sold to the government, | 


and that, although Lady N. did exhibit her 
pretended powers, with the forked stick, 
no spring, properly speaking, had ever been 
found in the premises. Dr. Hutton had, 
indeed, long before this visit, succeeded in 
procuring water, but it was by first sinking 
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considerable depth ; a very different kind 
of augury from that of Lady N. 


| freely. 


When we are seized by the love of the 
marvellous, it is never by halves; and im- 
posture can invent no absurdity, which 
credulity is not ready to adopt. It was 
not enough that the divining rod should 
discover springs of water. Other claims 
were made for it; and they were yielded 
In proof of this, we shall present 
our readers with another narrative, which 
we translate from the -érchileckure Hydraw 
lique of Bellidor. 

* The partisans of the divining rod 
gained considerable streneth, by the prodi- 
gies Which it was said to have performed, 
in the hands of a certain peasant of Dan- 
phine, nanted Jacques imar, who made 
inuch noise in Paris in 1693, having had 
the art to persuade a great number of per- 
sons, even of the first distinction, that he 
had the virtue, by means of his rod, of dis- 
covering springs, hidden treasures, thieves, 
and murderers. He stated, that having 
been out one day with his divining rod, in 
search of water, it turned suddenly ina 
certain spot, where, upon digging, there 
was found, not a spring, but the body ofa 
woman that had been strangled. He im- 
mediately concluded, that, as his rod had 
found the murdered body, it might very 
well discover the murderer. The event 
confirmed his opinion; for having traced 
the assassin, by the indications of the rod 
alone, for more than forty-five leagues, he 
at length overtook him at Lyons, and found 
him to be the woman’s husband. He 
added, that, after that time, he had disco- 
vered many other murderers, whom he 
could distinguish from the innocent, be- 
cause the rod always turned upon them, 
when he put his foot upon theirs. 

“ This story did not fail to gain great ce- 
lebrity, without any one having been at the 
pains to investigate its truth, which not 
withstanding appears to be very simple. 
Aimar may have had some suspicion of 
the murder, have searched and discovered 
naturally the place where the woman was 
buried, have suspected the husband, rather 
than any other, because he had run away, 
have followed him by information obtain- 
ed.on the road, and have found him at the 
end of forty-five leagues, and all this with 
out recourse to any prodigy. However, as 





a well, and then boring the earth to a 


the faith of many persons, who cry up the 
virtues of the divining rod, is founded up- 
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on the authority of this worthy personage, 


we will relate another story of him. 


« The minister Colbert having heard of 


the miracles published by Aimar, desired 
that the Royal Academy should see him, 
and commissioned the Abbé Gallois to pro- 
duce him before them. M. Gallois, ac- 


cordingly, brought him into the court of 


the king’s library—the members of the 
academy being placed at the windows— 
and showed him a purse filled with louis 
dors, telling him that he was going to 
hide it in the garden, and that they should 
then see whether he could find it. After 
having turned up the earth in a certain 
spot, M. Gallois came back to the court, 
led Aimar to the garden, and shut him in. 
Some time afterwards, the gate was opened, 
and Aimar came out complaining that 
they had left him shat up so long, and told 
the academy that the purse was at the foot 
of the wall, by the side of the dial. It 
happened, however, that the Abbe Gallois 
had not even taken the purse into the gar- 
den; and it was immediately shown by 
the friend to whom he had secretly given 
it. The impostor, seeing with what kind 
of people he had to do, slunk away from the 
place, and soon after left Paris.” 

So much for Lady N., and Jacques Ai- 
mar. As to the pretenders in our own 
country, we can assure any of our readers, 
who may fecl ambitious of the distinction, 
that he may soon rank himself in their 
number. Any one may be taught, ina few 
minutes, to hold the divining rod, and to 
turn it, at his will. in such a manner, that 
a spectator cannot perceive, even with the 
closest scrutiny, that the least effort is 
made for this purpose. Our adept has 
then only to seize his rod, to walk with a 
slow and solemn pace, to look very grave 
and knowing, and to turn the wand at any 
spot he pleases—and he may predict, with 
as much certainty as the renowned Dous- 
terswivel himself, that water will be found 
there, if you will but dig for it deep 
enough. 


TREVOR. 


POLISH LANGUAGE AND LIT- 
ERATURE.* 














The Polish language is, like the Rus- 
stan, a dialect of the ancient Sclavonic. 
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The progress of its cultivation was early 
impeded by the introduction of the lan- 
guage of Rome, with the christian reli- 
gion according to the rites of the Roman 
church. From the influence, which 
the clergy soon acquired, the Latin be- 
came by degrees the language of all those 
whose birth distinguished them from the 
vulgar, or those who pretended to a supe- 
rior education. For a considerable time, 
there was hardly any thing written but 
in Latin. ‘Towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century Polish began to be 
written more generally. But it was not 
before the reign of Stanislaus Poniatowski 
that it assumed that charaeter of peculiar 
energy, which, in spite of all the political 
changes of the country, it preserves to 
this day. In the year 1801, a society 
was formed at Warsaw for the purpose 
of maintaining the Polish language in its 
purity. ‘This society, of which the learned 
bishop Albertranti was then president, 
published, in 1802, the first volume of 
their transactions, and three more have 
been published since. 

From the want of education, the ser- 
vile condition of the common people, the 
impoverished state of the country, the thin- 
ness of population and the consequent diffi- 
culty of intercouse, the progress of litera- 
ture has been but slow in Poland. Few 
Polish authors are known beyond the pre- 
cincts of their country, and those that 
are known at all wrote in the Latin Jan- 
guage. Polish literature, properly so 
called, first formed itself under the pros- 
perous reign of Sigismund Hl. 1548— 
1573: it attained, in a short time, a high 
state of improvement, to which the then 
struggles for liberty of conscience in Ger- 
many greatly contributed; for the doc- 
trines of Luther, being tacitly favored by 
the government, had many adherents 
among the Poles. Under the energetic 
reign of Stephan Bathory 1576—1586, 
literary activity did not relax, and under 
the subsequent reigns, the great statesman 
and warrior John Zamoyski contributed, 
by his own writings and the establishment 


of colleges, towards the literary improve- 





Art. Polen. 


“See Conrersations-Lexicon. 





If after his death 


ment of his country. 
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Polish lerneure salina to Seapnielh 


again, it was owing to the distracted state | 


of affairs, and the pernicious influence of 
jesuitical jealousy and ambition on the 
liberty of the press. Under the wise 
government of the highly gifted Stanislaus 
Augustus Poniatowski, literature revived 
and rose, during this period so fortu- 
nate for the scientific improvement of the 
Polish nation, to such a degree of eini- 
nence, and acquired such firmness, that 
all the subsequent revolutions, by which 


the independent states, have not shaken 
it in the least. It is not, however, in a 


aeeuiiii has nadia “om liad pot 
Virgil’s eclogues, besides other works of 
antiquity. Dmochowski both the Miad 
wnd Odyssey in noble and appropriate 
language and fluent versification. 'Tas- 
so’s “ Jerusalem” has been translated by 
P. Kochaowski. Os sian by Tymieni- 
ecki, Krasicki and Bradainski. ‘Horace 
by 70 <achonowski and more recently 
by Naruscewicz Ww bh » also translated 'Ta- 
citus in a masterly style and fully in 


}the spirit of re original. _Delille’s 
Poland has been blotted out from among | 


scientific point of view that we must es- | 


timate Polish literature, although it con- | 


tains many excellent works in this respect 
also; its greatest value and interest are 
derived from a pure unadulterated na- 
tionality which is peculiar te it, and 
which few literatures of modern times 
can boast of possessing in the same de- 
gree. In every period of their history, 


full as it is of foreign usurpations, the | 
| 


restless, bold and independent spirit, pe- 
culiar to the Polish nation, is always visi- 
ble. Their literature proceeds rapidly 
with the march of events, and turns only 
about such points as are of the greatest 
interest to their actual state of society. 
Hence their deficiency in philosophic al 
writers. Moral philosophers they have 
none; their only mathematicians are Ro- 
galinski and Sosinski ; and their astrono- 
mers Poczobut, Sniadecki and Coperni- 
cus; and these, with the exception of the 
last, are hardly known out of their own 
country. Hence also, on the other hand 
the number of their great historians, re- 


cording the transactions and events of 


their country, and the multitude of poets 
who, in pompous language, celebrate the 
high deeds of their forefathers, or in me- 
lancholy strains bewail, or with bitterness 
inveigh, against the ,present state of 
things. From these impassioned feel- 
ings the Poles seldom succeed in what 
are termed pure creations of the fancy. 
They have, however, by happy translations 
made most poetical productions of othe 

nations their own. The ex-jesuit 94 


“Jardins” hes been rendered by Kar- 
pinski. As historians, deserve to be 
inentioned Suyikowski, Orzechowski, 
Piasecki, Kochowski, Cromer, Sulikows- 
ki, Kobierzycki and above all Naruszi- 


i wiez. In 1815, Niemcewicz, who has 


distinguished himself beth as a_ states- 
man, a warrior and a poet, published a 
collection of historical popular songs 
which was so well received that it has 
passed through several editions since. 
Count Potochi published a history of the 
fine arts in IS16, a work on Rhetoric 
and a collection of orations on several 


subjects : Bratymowiez, a work on rural 


|economy. Konarski is meritorious as a 





political writer and Zamoyski as an au- 


| thor on laws end government. The old- 
est monuments of classical Polish poetry 
| are the works of T. Kachongwski, born 


1550 died 1584. 'T! ey consist of a free 
translation of the psalms, of elegies, epi- 
grams and a didactic poem on chess- 
playing. Simonowiez is still considered 
a model in the pastoral, and Grochowski 
is sentimental, lyric poetry. Among the 
more recent poets deserve to be named 
as eminent, Trembecki, Kniaznin, Za- 
blocki, Wingierski, Gorski, Wenkyz, To- 
maszowski, the cnthusiastic Kozmian, 
Tynowski, Osinski, the epigrammatic 
and fervent but incorrect Gorecki, the 
polished Falinsky. Morowski and the 
Pindaric Woroniecz. — Karpinski is re- 
markable for a pure and noble diction, 
intense and delicate feeling. The great 
but unfortunate Stanislaus Lesezinski 
also versified with success. And_ the 
Prince- -bishop Keasicki, who diced in 
1802, is classical both in prose and 
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verse, a Witty satirist and 
“ Woina Chociniska” the only national 
epic of Poland. In 1817 there a; ppear- 

ed a heroic poem in twelve cantos by 
Tomaszewski, under the title « Jagr ellon- 
ida” (the union of Lithuania with Po- 
land.) ‘The Polish literature is rich in 
dramatic works—the most excellent are 
by Bielawski, Zabloeki, Rossakowski, 
Niemcewiez, Drozdowski, e enzyk, Fe- 


author of 


linski, Deine, Hofiinan and rm ruslaw- 
ski. As pulpit orat one W yrwiez, Lach- 
owski, Woronicz, iia Szani- 


owski, dacubowski baker Sweykowski are 
most eminent. Among the more recent 
prose-writers deserve to be mentioned 
Osinski, Potock! 

trantl, Karpinski, Dinochowski, and 
Swe rykowski. An excellent hi istory of | 
Polish literature has 
1 


Kras = Sniadecki, 
Me 


been publi h | ii 


815 by Bentkowski. In 1815 three 
literary journals appeaied in Polan 
they had inerea 

now there are eight. 
of the Polish lang 





sed to six, in 1818, an 
A large dictionary 
vage has been publish- 
Warsaw 1S8- 


ed, in six voluines quavio, i 
07-1814, which, with Kopezynski’s 
grammar, leaves litthke more to be desi- 
red by the student of the Polish Jan- 


guage, 
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OF “MANKIND. 





The question of the original residence 
of man has frequently ens raged the atten- 
tion of philologists. 


‘Tt is one, which ean 
be answered 


positively ‘i historians 
only, but unfor iunately we have little 
evidence from them—the few remarks 
contained in the sacred volume being 
insuflicient for settling the question. 

As far back as the date of the most 
remote of our historical records, which 
extend to about two thousand years pri- 
or to the christian era, we find the whole 
of Asia and a part of Africa, peopled by 
different nations of various manners, reli- 
gion and language carrying on exten- 
sive wars with each other, with bere and 
there civilized states, possessing impor- 
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have required a length abdee ter iain 
very, Improvement and diffusion. 
_ In the want of proper historical docu- 
ments it behoves us, as Adelung has re- 
marked, ‘ to scaeeh the wchines of na- 
ture, for the purpose of discovering traces 
white h may lead us at least to conjec- 


tures, and these, fortunately, are not 
wholly wanting.* 








The evidence of sacred history and 
the geological remains every where 
perceptible, even on the tops of the high- 
est mountains, inforin us thatthe surface 
of the earth was, at one period, covered 
by the waters, which subsequently rece- 








fant inventions of all kinds, which must 


ded and left it habitable. The highest 
portions of the earth would consequently 
| be soe arlic t, and in such a situation 
mankind, I, pro! alii acuoesail and thence 
spread abroad on the gradual subsidence 
of the water. 

The first beings were endowed by 
i@ Almighty with every human capabi- 
lity, but were devoid of knowledge and 
ey dec riage ; - “y were a pla 





wants we he fire prea and 


where every thing, that could add to the 
pleasures of existence, could be easily 
procured. 


Such a garden ,according to that learn- 


ed writer is to be found in middle Asia, 
between the 30th and 50th degrees of 
north latitude 
east longitude from Ferro ;—a situation 
which in respect to height can only be 
compared to the lofty plain of Quito in 
South 
of which the well known desert Kobi or 
Schamo is the highest point, 
dually sinks towards the four 
and thence the great mountain chains pro- 
ceed, which intersect Asia in every di- 
rection. 


and the 90th and 110th of 


America. From this elevation, 


Asia gra- 
Cc 
quarters, 


In the declivities of this elevated region 


and of its mountain chains, all the great 
rivers arise, which flow through this di- 
vision of the globe, on every side,—the 
Sclinga, the Ob, the Irtisch, the Lena 
and the Jenisei to the north,—the Jaik, 


* Mithridates, oder allgemcine sprachenkun- 


de. Th. i. p. v 
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the Dsjihon (the Ocus of the antients, ) 
the Jemba to the west,—the Amur and 
the Haungo or Yellow River, to the east, 
and the Indus, Ganges and Buhrampoot- 
er to the south. After the deluge this 
lofty region must have first become dry ; 
and projected, like an extensive island, 
above the flood. 

The cold and barren elevation of Ko- 
bi could not have beer a suitable _resi- 
dence for the parents of the human race ; 
but immediately on its south side lies 
remarkable county of ‘Tibet, separated 
by lofty ridges from the rest of the world, 
and containing within itself every variety 
of climate. If on the snowy and icy 
mountains the severest cold prevails, a 
perpetual summer reigns in the vallies 
and well watered plains. Not only are 
the rice, the vine, pulse, fruit and all 
other vegetable productions,—which man 
employs for his nourishment, and has 
used for so many thousand years—indige- 
nous there ; but all those animals are 
found in a wild state, which he has do- 
mesticated and taken along with him 
over the earth ;—the ox, the horse, the 
ass, the sheep, the goat, camel, swine, 
dog, cat, and even the valuable reindeer. 
his only friend and companion in the icy 
deserts of Polar countries. Zimmer- 
mann* asserts that every one of the do- 
mesticated animals is from Asia; and 
that only 16 or 17 are proper to Europe, 
the greater part of which are of the mice 
and bat kind. Even the Indian corn, it 
is somewhat probable, was indigenous 
there, for we are told of a kind of corn, 
flourishing in the steppes of Mesopotamia, 
having leaves of four fingers’ breadth. 
Eichhorn, Weltgeschichte B. 1. p. 56.) 
Close to Tibet and immediately on the 
declivity of this great central elevation, 
is the charming region of Kaschemire, 
whose lofty situation tempers the south- 
ern heat into a perpetual spring, and 
where nature exerts all her powers to 
produce plants, animals and man in the 
highest state of perfection. 

There is no spot on the whole earth, 


: . Seen Geschichte des Menchen. Th. 


3. S. 183 
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which unites within itself all these ad- 
vantages in such proportion, and where 
the human plant could have succeeded 
so well without any care as in Kasche- 
mire ; and if there is any portion of Asia, 
more than another, which can lay claim 
to being the seat of Paradise it is that. 
This singular and beautiful valiey—lying 
between Persia, Tibet and Hindusthan 
and almost surrounded by impassa- 
ble mountains—about one hundred and 
fifty miles long and one hundred broad ; 
unites within itself every thing which 
the most luxurious imagination could fan- 
cy. Itis full of fertile hills and innume- 
rable springs and streams, several of 
which, when united, form the river Be- 
hut, which, like the Pison of Moses, flows 
slowly around the entire country, and be- 
comes one of the chief branches of the 
Indus. The whole region, which is re- 
markably populous, resembles a series of 
extensive gardens interrupted only by 
towns and villages. Here Bernier found 
the Asiatic and European fruits in the 
greatest perfection ; the Pisang, consi- 
dered by Adelung to be the fig tree of 
Moses (ohne Zweifel Mosis Feigenbaum), 
is no where so large and beautiful as 
there. The chief of the vegetable pro- 
ductions of the country is the rese, which 
is celebrafed over all Asia for the splen- 
dour of its colours and the excellence 6f 
its perfume, and affords to the voluptu- 
ous its admirable oil or Attar. The 
commencement of the blooming of the 
rose is, consequently, one of the most 
joyful national festivals of the country. 
Every kind of wild and domesticated 
animal is there found in superabundance, 
except the tiger, the lion, the bear and 
serpents, notwithstanding they are so 
common in the rest of India; “ it seem- 
ing, as if nature had designedly removed 
from this paradise every thing which 
could prevent or embitter enjoyment.” 
That the serpent, however, was not un- 
known there is proved by the name of 
the river Behut, which is called by the 
natives Fernag or serpent. ‘The inhabi- 
tants of Kaschemire are also distinguish- 





ed above ell other Asiatics. They have 















nothing of the ‘Tartar and Mongolian ap- 
pearance, which characterizes the Tibe- 
ians and the Chinese ; on the contrary, 
they possess the most beautiful Europe- 
an form and excel all the other Asiaties 
in their intellectual faculties. 

Indian mythology, which is probably 
as old as our own received history, paints 
the situation of the first men and their 
degeneracy much in the same manner as 
the Mosaic accounts. "Pheir paradise ts 
placed on Mount Meru, on the confines 
of Kaschemire and Tibet. From this 
mountain the four rivers Ganges, Gan- 
ra (Buhkrampooter,) Sindhu (fadus) 
anda fourth whieh runs to “Tibet arise. 
In their paradise they place not only the 
trec of life and death—the T'schiampa 
(Iad.) Jamba (Portug.) whose fruit re- 
sembles an apple, and which is said to 
and evil 
frait, but likewise the tree of immortality ; 
and the serpent, which potsoued the wa- 
ter as the origin of all things. Kasche- 


1 
' 


inire is likewise a sacred country to the 


hear. at the same time. good 


Hindu, and many of its springs are es- 
teemed holy—another evidence that they 
hold it to be the cradle of their nation, 
civilization and religion. 

The Mosaic account refers the thea- 
tre of the parents of the fuuman race to 
Eastern Asia. The first pair, when 
they had quitted paradise, wandered tir- 
ther towards the east. "The descendants 
of Cain lived to the east of the land of 
Eden, that is in Tibet. 

Here they invented the first arts, and, 
amongst others, the working of metals, 
lor which no country perhaps in the 
world afforded greater facilities than 
Tibet, where there are whole mines of 
silver and copper. The Jand, rich in 
gold and precious stones, referred to by 
Moses, can be no other than Tibet, to 
whose treasures of gold, in the northern 
districts, even the fables of antiquity have 
allluded so frequenty. 

The ancestors of Noah dwelt to the 
east of the Indus, and after the deluge 
his family resided, for some time, in In- 
dia, whence they began to migrate to 
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rian, and attention directed only to thi§ 
migratory race: still, there are manifest 
traces in the authors sacred and _pro- 
fane, that a constant commercial con- 
nexion was kept up with India. 

Bailly (4fistoire de P Astron. ancienne ) 
coes a step farther than we have done 
and concludes, from different astronomi- 
cal considerations, that prior to the com- 
mencement of all history there must 
have existed a civilized state in the ele- 
vated region of Middle Asia, in which all 
the aris and sciences and especially phi- 
losophy, physics, astronomy, chemistry 
and medicine must have attained a state 
of advancement—but that a general con- 
vulsion probably destroyed this state—its 
inhabitants beeame dispersed, taking 
along with them and prosecuting some 
varices of knowledge, but not saving 
the whole. Atthe very dawn of history, 
for example, in the whole of western Asia 
we find an aequaintance with the revolu- 
tions of the moon, the solar year—so 
difiicult of accurate caleulation—the zo- 
diac, the doctrine of the planets, fixed 
stars &e. probably long before they could 
have been calculated by the Egyptians, 
Babylonians and Persians. These, and 
numerous other reasons, lead Bailly to 
the conclusion, that the mechanical capa- 
bilities, which we notice amongst the na- 
tions of antiquity, are only the remains of 
a previous, accomplished condition, 
which was destroyed by some great na- 
tural convulsion. ‘This he considers to 
have been the deluge, known to all 
southern and western Asia by tradition ; 
the former of which in its rent condition, 
constituted of innumerable clusters of is- 
lands and voleanic mountains, affords 
evidence of such a convulsion. 

The high latitude, however, (from 50 
to 60°. N.) in which Bailly places his 
primeval nation is extremely unfavorable 
to his hypothesis. It is the chilling re- 
gion in which Dante has fixed his hell, 
and the country of Nomadic barbarians 
from whence, at all times, death and 
destruction have proceeded, but never 





western Asia—probably urged onwards 
by the increasing population. 


the lights of science. 
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India was now neglected by the histo™ 
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Out of the north, the evil Genii have 
been fabled to proceed, and the destroy- 
er of the world himself, according to 
the Zend-Avesta. Bailly might, without 
prejudice to his theory, have placed his 
ideal nation twenty-five degrees farther 
to the sonth, where every physical cir- 
cumstance would have-been found to fa- 
vour it. 

The same objections apply to the pri- 
meval state of De I’Isle which he places 
on the highest tops of the Caucasus. 

But the probabilities in favour of the 
cradle of mankind having been situated 
to the south of the elevated region of 
Middle Asia, would be greatly strength- 
ened, if we could find there a nation 
still possessing a poor, rude, imperfect 
language, such as may be imagined to 
have existed in the infancy of the world 
and of the human intellect. 

A nation of this character is actually 
to be found there—not, indeed, a nation 
only, but a whole mass of people, consist- 
ing, probably, of more than one hundred 
and eighty millions of individuals, whose 
language appears to be as simple as it 
must have been soon after its formation. 

Kaschemire by the incessant changes 
which it has experienced in antient and 
modern times, has indeed kept pace with 
the rest of the world in the improvement 
of its language ; but not so with Tibet— 
its neighbour—and with China and the 
kingdoms of Ava, Pegu, Siam, Tunkin 
and Cotschinschina. All these extensive 
countries and these alone, in the known 
world, betray the imperfection a newly 
formed or primitive language. As the 
earliest attempt of the child is a stammer- 
ing of monosyllabic notes, so must have 
been that of the original child of nature ; 
—and thus, the Tibetans, the Chinese, 
and their two neighbours to the south, 
continue to stammer monosyllabically, as 
they must have been taught thousands of 
years ago in the infancy of their race. 

* No separation of ideas” says Ade- 
lung “ into certain classes, whence arose 
the parts of speech in cultivated langua- 
ges; the same sound, even which denotes 


joyful, signifies joy, and to gladden and 
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this in every person, number and tense, 
No art, connexion and subordinate ideas 
were united to the rude, monosyllabic 
root, thereby communicating richness, 
clearness and euphony to their meagre 
speech ; but the rude, monosyllabic, radi- 
cal ideas are perhaps placed broken and 
detached from each other, the hearer 
being left to supply the intermediate 
ideas. As the monosyllable admits of 
no inflexion the speaker either makes no 
distinction between cases and numbers, 
or, he seeks for aid in cases of great ne- 
cessity in circumlocution. The plural 
he forms like the child either by repeti- 
tion— Tree, tree, or by the addition of 
the words many or other—Tree, many, 
tree other. I many or I others is the 
same to him as we.”  p. 19. 

From these and other circumstances, 
Adelung considers himself justified in 
the conclusion—that these monosyllabic 
nations and languages are the earliest 
known and that they are the honourable 
ancestors of all other nations and tongues. 
Originally perhaps occupying the favor- 
ed region, which has been depicted, and, 
when population increased and the wa- 
ters receded, spreading into the neigh- 
bouring districts, and selecting by prefer- 
ence the near and charming regions to 
the south, east and west. Hence we find, 
in the countries immediately bordering on 
Tibet, the earliest states, the first form- 
ed kingdoms and the oldest civilization. 
History refers us, for the earliest germs 
of most of our ideas, arts and_ sciences, 
to the east, whence they subsequently 
spread to Media, Persia and _ western 
Asia. To this the earliest glimmerings 
lead us, and we cannot therefore be sur- 
prised, that whatever we know and do 
not know of the origin of the human race ; 
of the formation of the first languages and 
states ; and of the earliest germs of arts 
and sciences should be referred to west- 
ern Asia. Egypt, which is said to have 
produced all learning and civil knowledge, 
as it were spontaneously, first comes in- 
to.consideration at a later period, al- 
though the narrow valley of the Nile was 
earlier favorable to population and civil 
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gation than many of the wide plains of 
western Asia 3 but all these nations make 
use, and did so in the highest antiquity, of 
polysyllabic languages, and it is reasona- 
bie to suppose, therefore, that they must 
have passed through a state of infancy 


! 
| 
| 
| 


' which 


and youth before their words became so | 


comparatively complex. 

It may then, we think, be concluded, 
from the arguments adduced and from 
others contained in the excellent anthro- 
pological and philological work of Ade- 
Jung—a work which it is important that 
every one should study, who is desiros 
of becoming acquainted with the history 
of our species—! hat the original cradle 
of mankind was probably in iniddle Asia 
and in the elevated region to which al- 
Jusion has bcen made: whence as from 
a centre, under favorable circumstances, 
the tide of population flowed towards 
every point of the compass, until the 
world contained the population met with 
at the dawn of exact history. 

h 





“ENGLISH ORTHOEPY. 


“ec 





—— usus 
“© Quem pencs arhitrium est, jus et norma leqen- 
di.’ 


“Tis custom then whose abitrary sway 


Wonrar. virs Poet 


Our language and pronouncing must obey.” 





One of the first things that strike our | 


attention on visiting any country in which 
the same language is spoken as our own, 
or in travelling through a distant part of 
our extensive Union is the greater or less 
difference which exists not only in the lan- 
guage, but in the pronunciation. In many 
cases both the words, which strike us as 
novel, and the pronunciation have been im- 
ported with the first settlers and'been handed 
down from father to son without much alter- 
ation. ‘They are genuine provincialisms— 
often vulgarisms. But in many, perhaps in 
the generality of instances when good Eng- 
lish words are pronounced differently in dit- 
ferent States, a vitiated pronunciation has 
arisen with some individual and been subse- 
quently extended in various directions. We 
frequently notice ina family incorrect ortho- 
epy introduced in some accidental manner 
and extending through all the junior branch- 
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es by imitation. Of the pronunciation which 
has been imported we have many familiar 
examples; we need only adduce a few 
which owe their parentage to Ireland, as 
course, court, leneth, drought, strength, 
we often hear pronounced like 
coo-urse coo-urls, lenth, dvouth, sltrenth &c. 

It is doubtless a matter of some impor- 


| tance that where the same language is used 


a like orthoepy should be adopted: but 
this is by no means a matter of facility. 
We have no mode of fixing the pronuncia- 
tion of a word with the same degree of satis- 
faction, as we are able to fix the meaning. 
We have no standard for pronunciation : 
for although it has been by many deter- 
mined to abide by Mr. Walker with all 
his faults, in preference to being without 
any guide whatever, the feeling is not gen- 
eral and we hear the greatest discrepancy 
in words where such could not have been 
anticipated. 

There is indeed, as regards pronnncia- 
tion, no standard but custom and this has 
always been varying: the pronunciation 


| of the same words at the present day is 


i the 











very different from what it was half a cen- 
tury ago and the ditierence is still more 
marked if we trace farther back. — It is 
not a hundred years since that pronunci- 
ation was introduced which, however 
unnatnral if may seem on examination, 
has had an important eflect in softening 
language and rendering it more 
euphonical. T allude to the use of sh 
in many hard terminations, as in creature, 
fe cure, virtue Se. and although we may 
siuie at some of the strange recommenda- 
tions by Mr. Sheridan in his dictionary ; 
he had a great agency m introducing that 
improvement. 

Mr. Walker, with a degree of care and 
ability, which do him much credit, im- 
proved upon his predecessors and has cer- 
tainly aflorded us the best system of ortho- 
epy, on the whole, which we possess, yet 
Mr. Walker’s orthoepy is not the orthoepy 
of the present day. His dictionary is a 
catalogue of the modes of pronunciation 
followed at his time, with recommendations 
in other and numerous instances, that words 
should be in future pronounced—not as 
they then were but as he considered they 
ought to be. Many of the pronunciations, 
agaiay Which he has honestly given as 
prevalent in his time have since under- 
gone considerable mutations. whilst his 
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own recomendations, in spite of the good 
sense which generally characterizes them, 
have passed away unheeded, and an enun- 
ciation of a very different character has 
been adopted. The dictionary of Walker 
may depict the existing orthoepy of the 
English language in an accurate manner 
in by far the majority of cases, yet there 
are numerous examples in which he can- 
not be regarded as anthority. Mr. Walker 
is himself,indeed, notalways consistent sand 
we are aware of the difficulties of being 
so ina work as extensive as ihe one he 
executed. A few cases, taken at random, 
will exhibit this in a striking manner. 

In the word bitumen, Dr. Johnson, Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Entick agree with Mr. 
Walker in placing the accent on the se- 
cond syllable, whilst Dr. Ash and Mr. Bai- 
ley lay it on the first. Mr. Sheridan and 
Mr. Walker, however, disagree in the 
sound of the i in the first syllable: the 
former pronouncing it like i in fight: 
the latter like e in me. But in bitwmni- 
nous Mr. Walker forgets his principle; and 
gives the ithe long sound like Mr. She- 
ridan. The long sound is now scarcely 
ever heard either in one word or the other. 

Under boatswain Mr. Walker’s atiempi 
to make system predominate over custom 
has had the inevitable fate which onnst 
befall every attempt of the kind in a :aat- 
ter which has been already regulated by cus- 
fom. 

“This word “says he” is universally pro- 


nounced in sommon conversation as it is here 
marked (bosn): but ‘n reading it would savour 
somewhat of vulyarii, to contract it toa sound 
so very unlike the oi hography. It would be 
advisable, therefore. in hose who are not of the 
naval profession, where itis technical, to pro- 
nounce this word wheu they read it distiently as 
it is written.” 

The principle which Mr. Walker here 
favors is that of pronouncing words nearly 
as they are written, but he well knew—what 
every one must know—thiat this principle 
cannot be universally adopted. Bu. fswain 
is not at all more unfairly dealt wits than 
people, bagnio, recipe and a thousand 


other words. The recommendation of 


using a different pronunciation in reading 
from that which, according to his own ac- 
count, is universally adopted in common 
pronunciation and in the profession in 


which it is technical is the weakest and | 
i . 
once pronounced with the accent on the 








most preposterous reason that could have 
been assigned. 

Lucy is another instance of a similar 
kind. It is a naval term and is universally 
pronounced by the sailor and by all dwelling 
near or attached tothe sea,as boy. Some 
of the miserable pans of Mathews—the 
comedian—wouldhave been totally unintel- 
ligible, had it been pronounced otherwise : 
but Mr. Walker says that this pronunciation 
“ought to be avoided by correct speakers.” 
He adds * the dipthong (woy) is found only 
in the word buoy, pronounced as if’ writ- 
ten bwoy.” Yet in the body of the dic- 
tionary he forgets this remark and gives it 
as if written boo-y. Mr. Walker’s recom- 
mendation, however, feil from him still- 
born. We do not think that a single in- 
dividual in England has ventured so far to 
oppose the universal custom as to pro- 
nounce it according to his view of the sub- 
ject. 

The difficulty of consistency is again 
manifested in the word bergamot “a sort 
of pear, a sort of perfume.’ ~~ Both Mr. 
Walker and Mr. Sheridan have given this 
word twicc. first spelling it  derganet 
and then bur, amot and very properly as- 
signing the same etymon and signific: tion 
to each. Yet they place the accent on 
the fir’ syllable of bergamot anc on ie 
last of burgaimeot. 


em i . 
Cadger (so written) —from cadge or cage 


' “a pannier, « huckster, a churlish old fel- 


jow”—Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker can- 
net consent to pronounce—as it ever has 
been and probably ever will be pronounced 
— Kodjur. But—strange to say —they have 
not marked cadjur, at least in their later 
editions, but Kedjw! a pronunciation 
equally remote from the spelling. 

With Mr. Walker’s almost invincible ob- 
jections to pronounce difierently from what 
the orthography would seem to indicate we 
are surprised that he should even sanction 
the pronunciation of canal coal as kennil 
coal. 

Chamois gives anotlier instance of incon- 
sistency. Mr. Walker has it written both 
chamois and shamois ; but when he writes 
it with ¢ he places the accent on the last 
syllable ; whilst if it begins with s the stress 
is placed onthe first. The universal cus- 
tom at present is, to pronounce it in both 
cases with the accent on the first syllable. 

Confessor would seem to have been 





Drvden : 

“To this sagacious con fessor he went, 

And tola her he loved her.” 
Notwithstanding this old authority, which 
can only be esteemed evidence how it was 
pronounced, Dr. Johnson has placed the 
stress on the second syllable, as well as 
Dr. Ash, Dr. Kenrick and Mr. Bailey. 
Mr. Walker, with Mr. Entick and Mr. She- 
ridan, has, however, accented it on the first: 


and he has added the following remark ; | 


«Jt may be observed that this impropriety” 
(placing the accent on the second syllable) 
«js become so universal that no one aho has 
the least pretension to politeness, dares to 
pronounce it otherwise.” He farther says, 
in spite of the quotation from Dryden just 
addvced—* this word can now have the 
accent on the second syllable only when it 
means one who confesses his crimes.?? 
Notwithstanding this sweeping denuncia- 
tion it is now extremely rare to hear any 
* polite” individual pronounce it other- 
wise than with the accent on the second 
syllable. 

Mr. Walker, with many other orthoepists, 
lays the stress on the penultimate of Ele- 
giac. because its derivation f om the Latin 
eleviacus, Greek would not 
seem to admit any other pronunciation. 
Elegiast has the accent viaced by them on 
the same syllable. Mr. Walker is not here 
consistent. In another work of his—* 
Key to the classical pronunciation of Greek, 
Latin and Scriplure proper names”—he 
has taken pains to shew, that even the an- 
cient proper names may be by use nunciated 
withthe accent on a different syllable than 
the one accented by them. 

Eyuerry is accented by Dr. Johnson, 
Dr. Ash and Mr. Entick on the first syllable 
but Mr. Bailey, Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Wal- 
kerlay testress on the second. Johnson’s is 
certainly the prevalent pronunci: ion. 

Mr. Walker sounds the first syllable of 
Flatulent, latulency &c. as if it were flafsh 
in which he is certainly not supported by 
the best usage. His pronunciation is soft 
but it is vulgar and conceited. 

To gape, with the aas in far, is certainly 
not unfrequently heard, but we are some- 
what surprised to find Mr. Walker giving 
this pronunciation and no other. He makes 
the following lame apology for it however ; 
“the irregularity in the pronunciation of 
this word scems to arise from the greater 
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first syllable as in the following lines of 


similitude of the Italian @ to the action 
signified than of the slender English a.?’ 

He farther suppresses the h in hospital 
which, by the bye, at the present day in 
England is more frequently aspirated than 
not; yet in the words hospitable, hospita- 
bly, and hospitality, which are similarly 
circumstanced, he pronounces it. Humble 
is universally marked in the dictionaries 
umble ; but the pronunciation is by no 
|means as general as the accordance 
amongst the orthoepists would indicate. 
| We now hear it repeatedly pronounced with 
the & aspirate. 

Mr. Walker places the accent on the se- 
cond or third syllable of irre'fragable, Mr. 
Sheridan on the second ‘only; whilst Dr. 
Johnson, Dr. Ash. Mr. Entick, Mr. Bailey, 
Mr. W. Johnson, Mr. Perry and Mr. Bu- 
chanan lay the stress on the third. Mr. 
Sheridan’s, though standing alone, is cer- 
tainly the prevalent pronunciation. We 
hear it frequently pronounced, by those 
who ought to know better, irrefradgea- 
ble. This is barbarous, and has doubtless 
arisen, in the first instance, from soine mis- 
take in the orthography of the word. 

Both Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Walker 
pronounce oblige with the 2 long,and also 
as if written with a long e, but they give 
preference to the former mode; and Mr. 
Walker informs us, that when Lord Ches- 
tertield wrote his letters to his son, it was, 
by many polite speakers, pronounced as if 
written obleege, to give a hint of their 
knowledge of the French; but it was so 
far from having generaily obtained, that 
Lord Chesterfield strictly enjoins his son 
to avoid this pronounciation as aflected. It 
soon became so general, however, that the 
longi was heard only from the lowest vulgar; 
but no sooner had this nobleman’s letters 
appeared (which was about twenty years 
after he wrote them) than his authority had 
such weight with the polite world, that a 
change was soon perceptible; and_ this 
pronuncintion is now never heard in the 
same circics where fifty years ago it would 
have been considered vulgar to pronounce 
it as it is no‘. cone. 

In the word orangery Mr. Walker gives 
an affected pronunciation which will not 
bear examination. Because docrived from 
the French he thinks it ought to have 
a French pronunciation —o-rawn-zher-e. 
The reason would apply to every word de- 
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rived from the French as well as to this— 
certainly there is no reason, if this were 
admitted, why orange should not be pro- 
nounced o-rawnge. 

Pleiads and pleiades Mr. Walker, for no 


: H 
satisfactory reason, pronounces ple-ads and 


ple-a-dez. The strong disposition to ad- 
here to derivations. as exhibited in his pro- 
nunciation of orangery, seems to have for- 
saken him here. In both the Latin and 
the Greek they could not have been called 
otherwise than pli-ads, pli'adez, and this 
is certainly the best usage. 

All the orthoepists agree in placing the 
accent on the Inst syllable of Prolix; but 
at the present day, we think it 1s more fre- 
quently accented on the urst 

In spite of universal custom Mr. Walker 
aives the pronunciation "2 
and the veason he assiens hoeause, as is 
well known from the pua of Fa!staff—in the 
Henry the Fourth of Shakspeare —-sneh must 
have been the pronunciation in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

It is sufficient to remark, that such is 
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rity. Still even the adoption 

the varieties we are continually noticing jn 
the pronunciation of the same words in 
diflerent parts of a country, particularly jn 
one so extensive as our own. Thus jn 
Virginia we hear engine constantly pro. 
nounced endjyne instead of enjin, 
primer'vily for prvmarily, necesser’ily for 
necessarily, Quoits for coits. although the 
othography which is either quoils or coits, 
might have somewhat guided the pronun- 


as 


_ ciation, pint for point and point for pint, 
| a change which pervades all words of the 





not the pronunciation now, except amongst | 


those wi» are unacquainted with the or- 
thograph) of the word. The pronuncia- 
tion, indee’, which Walker prefers, must 
have been a corrupt one even in the tinies 
to which he alludes. It is a pure French 
word, not in the least varied in its orthog- 
raphy, and Falstaff probably adopted a 
vulgarism, #8 any inveterate punster would 
do, rather than permit sn opportunity for 
exhibiting his wit to cssape him. 
whether it was tie fashionable pronuncia- 
tion in Queen Elizabeth's time or not it is 
certainly not so now. 

Equally obsolete in England, if it ever 
was in vogue there, the sound of the 
substantive vise as vice—not vize. Mr. 
Walker says. that it very properly takes the 
pure sound of s to distinguish it from the 
verb.” We see no necessity for such dis- 
tinction. No confusion can possibly 
arise, Whilst much inconvenience may re- 
sult, from its being pronounced in the man- 
ner he advises. A planter in South Caro- 
lina, for instance, if informed that “there 
had been a rice [rise] in rice” or that “ rice 
had taken a rice” [rise] could not compre- 
hend the expression without some rellec- 
tion or previous understanding. 

These are a few of the words froma con- 
siderable number in which Mr. Waiker 
cannot be looked upon as absolute autho- 


Is 


But 


‘done much, 





wind, deef for deaf (def) &c.:—all whic! 
hase received an erroneous pronunciation 
frou: some accidental circrmstence, and 
have become common, | © there has 
been no authoritative ai i ly acen. 
rate and available standard to wisich refe- 
rence could be made. 

A good orthoepical dictionary, which 
would aequire the public sanction and car- 
ry with it sufficient learning and ability to 
command respect, Is really a desideratam ; 
and we do not despair of secing the Her- 
culean task accomplished. 

Mr. Walker and other orthoepists have 
but mach still remains on 
which the polite scholar might exhibit his 
acumen, and tend to fix that which at pre- 
sent is ever vacillating and uncertain. 





FULTON. 
‘ Sic ros non vobis.— 
Virg. 


PARAPHRASE. 
Not for yourselves, ye sons of science toil, 
for yourselves, consume the midnight oil ; 
for yourselves. ve task the wearied brain, 


Not 

Not 

And waste your lives in penury and pain. 

Th’ ungrateful world, as soon or late you'll 
learn, 

Gives you no share of what your labours earn. 


It has been remarked that the discove- 
ries of science receive a small part of the 
rewards to which they seem fairly entitled, 
whether we regard their utility, their rar- 
ty. or the long course of patient labor and 
previous preparation that have probably 
been required for their attainment ; and 
the reason commonly assigned for the 1- 
justice is, that the knowledge acquired witli 
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rn. 


coves 
the 
tled, 
rari 
rand 
ably 
and 
eine 
with 


so much difficulty is readily communicated, 
and soon becomes, by diffusion, the com- 
mon property of the world. But this af- 
fords but part of the explanation. ‘That 
class of men who are capable of advancing 
science are likely to feel great enthusiasm 
for its advancement, and a lively desire for 
fame. ‘The celebrity they acquire by their 
discoveries constitutes a part, and much the 
most valuable part, of their reward. 
minds are so filled with the gratification 
which is thus afiorded them, that the pe- 
cuniary profit to which their discoveries 
may be made subservient, is quite a sabor- 
dinate consideration. ut if men of sci- 
ence were influenced as much by the love 
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Their } 


of gain as of fame, they seldom have those | 
qualifications for business, and for the | 


common concerns of life, which would be 
necessary for their success. ‘These must be 


looked for in a very different class of men | 


—those who, though incapable of making 
discoveries, are very abie to understand 
them, and to carry them into practical effect, 
from their knowledge of ordinary men and 
ordinary things. And 


such 


often make fortunes by discoveries that | 


persons may | 


would be utterly unproductive to their in- | 


ventors. 

The man of science, however, has wants 
like other men, and he may have a wife 
and children, for whose comfort it would 
be his wish, as well as his duty, to provide. 
With a view then to obviate this inherent 
difficulty, some nations, with a prudent lib- 
erality, have endeavoured to remedy the 
injustice, and to make provision for that 
class of public benefactors who are inca- 
pable of providing for themselves. in 
the monircuical governments of Kurope, 
this purpose is commonly effected either 
bya pension, or by conferring some of- 
fice that is little better than a  sinecure. 
But neither of these modes of remuncra- 
tion is in use in this country, or is like- 
ly to be so, without a great change in 
public opinion. ‘The injustice is however 
not the less felt, and calls for a remedy. 

The preceding reflexions were sugges- 
ted to the writer by the recollection of 
a Conversation which took place some time 
since among a party of gentlemen in a 
steam boat. The day was fine; the are 
good ; the company agreeable ; and as the 
boat was cutting her way on the broad 
Potomac, the very common topic was in- 
troduced of the incalculable benefit which 








| the exciting freshness of novelty. 


Fulton had rendered to mankind. It was 
agreed by all the company, as it might 
well be, that every individual who, in pur- 
stit of business or pleasure, or health, is 
now induced to travel, is enabled to do so, 
with more ease, more expedition, and at 
less expense, by means of the mechanical 
genius and persevering efforts of Fulton, 
who has thus added to the pleasurable 
sensations of millions—thut he may almost 
be said to have put money into every man’s 
pocket—that white he has augmented both 
the commercial and social intercourse of 
the whole country, that of the western states 
has been advanced by hita an hundred years 
in wealth and inproverment—and that not- 
withstanding all these benefits, moral and 
political, it was a public reproach that his 
family should be in narrow circumstan- 
ces. One of the party then proposed that 
a subscription should be immediately set 
on foot among tiucose who were present, 
and that the public should be invited, 
through the newspapers, to follow the ex- 


ample. It was supposed by one gentle- 
man that twenty-five cents could be ob- 


tained from every steam boat passenger in 
the United States ; but he spoke from his 
feclings rather than his judgment, and 
when the appeal to his benevolence had 
Resides, 
it was found,on further refiexion, that a 
sui much smaller than that, and better 
squaring with the selfishness and necessi- 
ties of the great mass of mankind, would 
eifect the desired purpose—that even a 
single cent from each passenger, would in 
two or three \ cars, perhaps ina single year, 
make the most ample provision for Fulton’s 
family. hus let us suppose that there 
are 400 ste:m boats in the United States, 
and, as there are three hundred on the west- 
ern waters and in the State of New York 
alone, the number is more likely to be 
greater than less. Let then each one be 
supposed to have an average of 50 daily 
passengers, and the whole amount of con- 
tribution would be $200 a day. Estimat- 
ing the number of days they are employed 
ina year at 200, the annual amount would 
be $10,000. An average of only 25 pas- 
sengers to each boat each day, would of 
course give 520,000 a year. If any part 
of this estimate be considered too high, 
the error may be corrected by extending 
the time. It was then agreed to propose 
such a contribution to the public. 
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But is the scheme feasible ? We would 
fain hope that it is, and that at all events 
it is worth the trial. We would then re- 
spectfully, but earnestly, subinit the follow- 
ing propositions to the owners of steam 
boats, and all who travel in thein. 

1. That the proprietors of cach boat 
provide a box to receive contributions for 
the benefit of Fulton’s heir= 

2. That every passenger be invited, with- 
out importunity, to contribute oac cent. 

3. That one cent of the passage money 
of every passenger who may not choose to 
contribute, be set apart to supply the de- 
ficiency. 

4. That the proceeds thus contributed 
be remitted onthe Ist day of every month, 
or as soon after as practicable, to the bank 
of the United States in New York, on ac- 
count of Fulton’s children. 

In this way a liberal provision may be 
made, without being felt by any body, for the 
family of one of the greatest, if not the very 
greatest, of our public benefactors. Had 
Fulton been a subject of the emperor of 
Russia. he had probably been enobled, and 
certainly enriched. !aud he been a sab- 
ject of Great Britain, he would have ex- 
perienced the bounty both of king and 
parliament; and being a citizen of our re- 
public, there seems to be a peenliar iitness 
and propriety that the reward of his useful 
labours should be bestowed by the people. 
Such a spontaneous act on their part would 
be honorable to the character of the na- 
tion both for intelligence and liberality. 

They are urged moreover, to take this 
measure oftardy justice into their own hands, 
by the facts that the legislative provision, first 
made by the state of New York for the 
benefit of Fulton, (the exclusive right of 
using his steam boats in that state,) proved 
abortive, by its having been adjudged un- 
constitntional—that the bill introduced 
lately into the legislature of the same 
state, to provide for Fulton’s heirs, was re- 
jected by the Senate, upon some refined 
arguments of policy or right—and that no 
other state has attempted the same object, 
though in severa! of them the addition of 
many millions to their annual incomes has 
been produced by the genius of Fulton. 


&FSuch editors of the public Journals as 
partake of our feelings on this subject are 
solicited to aid the success of the scheme, 
by inserting it in their papers. Q 





THE VIRGINIA LITERARY MUSEUM, AND 


Mr. CAMBRELING’S REPORT. : 


(Continued from page 657.) 


liaving now freely animadverted on 
those parts of the report which we believedto 
be most objectionable, either because jt 
was false in theory, or mistaken in fact, 
and was of a mischievous tendency, we 
turn with pleasure to those measures of 
policy, which the committee recommend, 
nearly all of which have our unqualified 
approbation. We cannot but think that 
the comreittee would have made more 
converts to the new system of ineasures 
they propose, if their facts had been less 
overcharged—their principles had not been 
pushed beyond the temperate limits of 
truth—and their report had been free from 
all taint of party feeling, which more or 
less infects every thing that it touches, 
The oflence which every appearance of 
this sort in a legislative report naturally 
gives to those who, like oursclves, are pla- 
ced beyond the reacl of the impure mists 
of faction. has not prejudiced us against 
the merit of the measures proposed ; butall 
those for whom ‘ueir paper was intended do 
not chance to ‘iveinso pure an atmosphere, 
and to them. what is presented as a party 
question will be received as such—inere- 
dulus odi—what men are made to hate 
they are slow to believe. 

But to the measures proposed by the 
report. We have already mentioned that 
we entirely agree with the committee in the 
policy of lessening the duties on such arti- 
cles as are used in shipbuilding. By rea- 
son of the greater abundance of timber in 
this country we can build vessels che»per 
than any European power, notwithstanding 
the present heavy duties on iron &c., but the 
neighbouring British colonies on this con- 
tinent have the same advantages that we 
have as to timber, and they procure iron, 
cordage and sail duck, free of duty. Sound 
policy therefore requires that we should 
put ourselves on an equality with thei i 
this respect, by allowing a drawback on 
the dutiable articles used in shipbuiling, 
as the committee propose. 

We confess we do not see the policy of 
imposing high duties, not merely on manu- 
factnres, but also on the raw materials of 
which they are composed. Asa measure ot 
economy, protecting duties can never be 
justified, except when there is a reasonable 
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prospect that, by excluding foreign compe- 
tition for a time, domestic competition will 
eventually bring down the price of the ar- 
ticle to less than it can be purchased for 
abroad. But the duty on iron does not | 
seem to be of that character. It causes fur- 
naces and other iron works to be erected in 
parts of the country no longer favorable to 
them—where land is high, and fuel scarce 
—and where consequently the natural 
price of iron is more likely to become 
ereater than less than itis at prescnt. [tis 
in fact the same sort of policy as that of 
Great Britain in her corn laws, by which 
poor lands are forced into cultivation, when 
the labour expended in cultivating them 
would purchase twice the quantity of grain 
from this country. 

The duty on wool scems also liable to 
somewhat of the same objection, especi- 
ally as to those species which we do nct 
raise, but might manufacture. 

The new duty on melasses, it is gene- 





rally understood, was not approved by 2 

majority of the congress which imposed it, 

but was supported by many witha view of 

taking the tariff unpalatable to the New 

England states, where the article is exten- | 
sively imported for the distilleries. 'Phis | 
measure unqfestionably co travened every 
object of national policy tha: is connected 
with our navigation. "Thesame remark ap- 
plies to the duty onsalt, which we look upon | 
as particularly unjust, if laid for any other 
purpose than revenue, though we were 
amused with those “logical deductions of 
arithmetic,’ by which the committee 
would shew, that though the salt of the 
Salina works would cost in the city of 
New York twenty-seven and a half cents. 
and foreign salt can be imported there for 
twenty-cents, the former has “a natural 
protection of 180 per cent, ad valorem,” 
exclusive of the duty—merely because 
there would be that difference of price at 
Salina between domestic and foreign salt, 
as if the salt made there, was also to be 
consumed there. ‘The natural protection 
of which the committee speak operates in- 
deed at Salina, and the country still farther 
from the port of entry, but as we approach 
the coast, it gets less and less, and vanishes 
before we get to the city of New York, 
where by their own shewing, the natural 
price of foreign salt is lowest, and where 
there are 200,000 consumers. This is 
oneof the many occasionsin which the com- 





| mittee have weakened a good cause by bad 


argument. 

The policy the committee propose to pur- 
sue of making our tariff with foreign nations 
amatter of compact with them, and impo- 
sing high or moderate duties on their com- 
modities, according to the burthens they 
impose on Ours, is not without its practical 
difficulties. Mut it seems to be so well 
caleulotec to counteract the illiberal poli- 
cy of other nations towards us—so favo- 
rable to the principles of free trade—and so 
just in itself, that it well deserves the trial. 

The committee very properly remark 
that in making this proposition, they 
“claim the merit of uo originality.” The 
same principle of reciprocity of duties 
with each foreign nation was proposed 
in 1794, in a series oO” resolutions introdu- 
ced by Mr. Madison, in conformity with a 
report made by Mr. Jet’erson, as Secretary 
of State; and the first resolution, which 
alone applied to the subject of duties, was 
actually passed by a majority of five. But 
these resolutions being then regarded as a 
party measure, were opposed as such, and 
the: opponents afterwards suceseded in ef- 
fecting their indefinite postpcuement. 

‘The first proposition in Mr. Jefferson’s 
report, to which Mr. Madison’s resolutions 

1 


| conformed, was in these words: 


* Where a nation imposes high duties on our 
productions, or prohibits them altogether, it may 
be proper for us fo dothbe same by theirs; first 
burdening, or excluding these productions which 
they bring here, in competition with our own of 
the sane kind; selecting next, such manutac- 
tures as we take from them in greatest quantity, 
and which at the same time we could the soon- 
est furnish to ourselves, or obtain from other 
countries; imposing on them duties, lighter at 
first, but heavier and heavier alterwards, as 
other channels of supply open. Such duties 
having the effect of indirect encouragement to 
domestic isanufactures of the same kind, may 
induce the manufacturer to come himself into 
these states, where cheaper subsistence, equal 
laws, and a vent of his wares, free of duty, may 
ensure him the highest profits from his skill and 
industry. And here, it would be in the power 
of the state governments to co-operate essential- 
ly, by opening the resources of encouragement 
which are under their control, extending them li- 
berally to ariists in those particular branches of 
manufacture for which their soil, climate, popu- 
lation and other circumstances have matured 
thera. and fostering the precious efforts and pro- 
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gress of household manufacture, by some pat- 
ronage suited to the nature of its objects, gui- 
ded by the local information they possess, and 
guarded against abuse by their presence and at- 
tentions. The oppressions on our agriculture, 
in foreign ports, 
sion of relieving it from a dependance on the 


would thus be made the occa- 


councils and conduct of others, and of promoting 
arts, manufactures and population at home.’ 

The report of Mr. Jefierson avian 
contemplated arrangements by trealy as 
well as by legislation, in which case we 
do not see that the Senator from Missouri 
has any higher claim to the originality on 
which he seems to plume himself than the 
committee, who moreover, have the advan- 
tage of priority in reviving the subject, on 
the present occasion. 

We rejoice at the prospect of making 
an experiment of this policy, believing that 
there never was a time in which we had 
less to lose or more to gain by its adop- 
tion ; and we sincerely hope that the meas- 
ures pursued in its execution will be so 


framed as to lead to a reciprocation of 


benefits rather than of injuries ; but should 
it fail to do so with every nation, we still 
think that the sum total of our gains will 
exceed that of our losses. 

We will not take up the time of our 


readers in considering the consequences of 


this policy in detail, as they will depend 
very much on the particular course that 
may be adopted by congress. [nn con- 
clusion we wilt remark that, notwithstand- 
ing our strictures, we consider that the 
greater part of the report ee sound 
doctrines very well express¢ -_ and that we 
have been the more disposed to reprehend 
those portions which we held to be ef a 
different character, because we believed 
that they indicated feclings that ought to 
have been silenced on such an occasion. 
These feelings have been sufficient not only 
to mislead the committee occasionally in 
their general reasonings, but even in plain 
questions of arithmetic. Thus, by way of 
shewing the mischievous elfects of the re- 
strictive policy on the New England states, 


they rely on the diminished increase of 


population at each succeeding census, and 
remark that “the raéio might diminish re- 
gularly with an augmenting population ; 
but it is evident that the a@nount of the in- 
crease ought to have been greater in every 
succeeding year.’ Now this may be “a 
logical deduction of arithmetic,” but it 
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certainly is not mathematical, nor accord- 
ing to Cocker. We would also remark tha 
the expresions “ had we have possessed,” 
“had we have had” “if that war had 
have continued” &c. are not English. The 
report, saving these grammatical errors, 
and its egregious want ‘of method, is well 
written. 


~ UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. _ 
PUBLIC EXAMINATION. _ 


(Continued from page 672.) 











CHEMISTRY. 

1. Explain, atomically, the formation of sul. 
phurie acid, when sulphur is deflagrated with ni- 
tre in contact with common air, &c. 

2. Explain the process for obtaining hydrocy- 
anic acid from Prussian blue. 


3. What 


weight 2 Menti ; ; 
Mention t x e 
ineasure 4 on the experiments illustrative 


is the composition of water by 


of its composition. 

4. Moumerate the different simple substances 
and mention the states in which they occur. 

>. Give the rationale for the formation of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, when dilute muriatic acid 
acts upon sulphuret of antimony, first by sup- 
posing that muriate of antimony is formed, and 
by considering the product to bea 
chloride of the same metal. 

6. When chlorine or iodine is put into solu- 
tions of the caustic alkalis, what substances are 


secondly, 


formed ? i 
7. Mention the hydracids of most usual oecur- 
rence and explain of composition 


which their compounds with brass undergo, by 


the change 


exposure to elevated temperatures. 

8. What are the distinctive properties of the 
metals ? How of them are lighter than 
water ? 

9. What attraction is it that enables fluoric 
acid to corrode glass ? 

10. In what particulars does cohesion differ 
from chemical affinity ? 

11. Upon what principle are bodies considered 
as electro-positive and electro-negative ? 

What are the modes for determining the 
composition of bodies—And how do they differ? 
eS OES 
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